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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


Held at the Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Virginia, 
December 30, 31, 1936 


Following a cordial welcome to members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation, President Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of California, 
spoke in appreciation of the effective work of the Italian government 
in encouraging the study of Italian through the activities of its duly 
appointed consular representatives and aides. He also traced the his- 
tory of the Association from its birth in December, 1923, to its incipient 
maturity, as it were, in 1936. 

The President then called on the following friends of the Association 
to speak briefly: Cav. Rosario Ruggieri, Italian Consular Agent in 
Norfolk, Virginia, Signor Antonio Marchetti, of Richmond, Professor 
George W. H. Shield, representing the Modern Language Journal, Pro- 
fessor Giinthner Keil, representing the American Association of Teach- 
ers of German, and Professor C. A. Knudson, of the University of 
Michigan. The latter told of the meetings of the Giornate di studi 
franco-italiani held in Rome in June, which he attended. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then presented his annual reports, which 
were accepted. He called attention to the increasing duties and respon- 
sibilities of the office, especially now that the membership of the Asso- 
ciation is upwards of 300. He urged the members to co6perate actively 
with him in reaching out for new “converts.” 

At the request of the Secretary, the Association voted to contribute 
$10.00 to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers to 
help defray the expenses of a program in defense of the foreign lan- 
guages at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence to be held 
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in New Orleans. In this way, the Association is also co6perating with 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 

Professor Fucilla spoke of the deplorable attitude of publishers 
toward Italian textbooks. In recognition of the problem and in an 
attempt to improve the situation, the President, at the request of the 
Association, appointed the following committee to investigate the whole 
matter: Professors De Salvio, Fucilla, and Blankner. 

Professor Micocci spoke of the desirability of a greater influence of 
the Association in secondary school circles. He offered to codperate 
with the Secretary in expanding the work of the Association in this 
direction. 

Professor Bosano urged consideration of the establishment of local 
or rather regional chapters of the AATI as has already been done by 
our sister language organizations. She suggested the advisability of a 
reduced membership fee for such groups. Although not at all unsym- 
pathetic to the proposal, the Secretary called attention to past unsatis- 
factory correspondence in the matter and more particularly to some of 
the practical difficulties involved. At all events, since any action would 
involve a change in the constitution, on motion of Professor Shaw it 
was voted that due notice be given of the proposed amendment and 
that it be acted upon at the next annual meeting. 

Complying with a motion of the Association adopted in 1935, the 
Secretary presented the following nominations of the Executive Council 
for honorary membership: Professors Giulio Bertoni, Giovanni Alfredo 
Cesareo, Benedetto Croce, Letterio di Francia, Guido Mazzoni, Attilio 
Momigliano, Karl Vossler. On motion of Professor Blankner, Professor 
Vittorio Rossi was also nominated. All were unanimously elected. This 
action of the Association is but a small token of the high esteem and 
admiration in which it holds these distinguished scholars. In honoring 
them the Association brings honor to itself. 

On motion of Professor Blankner, it was voted to request the 
incoming president to appoint a committee to collect and disseminate, 
preferably through ITatica, information and ideas on the study of 
Italian. 

It was also voted that if possible there should be an AATI registra- 
tion table at the headquarters of the MLA meetings and that the 
‘“‘pranzo” for 1937 be scheduled for the noon of the second day of the 
MLA convention. 

It was urged by Professors Lipari, Blankner, Bosano, and others 
that the Association codperate with the editor of Books Abroad in his 
efforts to continue and strengthen the section devoted to Italian books. 
In the discussion which followed, various ways and means were pro- 
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posed and on motion of Professor Fucilla, the following committee was 
appointed to establish contacts with Italian publishers and to urge 
them to send copies of their publications for review to Books Abroad: 
Professor Bosano, chairman, Professors Bergin, Vezzetti, and Vittorini. 

Several suggestions made by Professor Gianturco for increasing the 
usefulness of the Association and for projects of a scholarly nature 
were not formally acted upon. On motion of Professor De Salvio it was 
voted, however, to have them published in ITALICA. 

Professor Shaw presented the report of the Nominating Committee. 
The list of officers, all proposed by the Committee and unanimously 
elected to serve for 1937, is to be found on the inside of the front cover 
of ITALICA. 


The pranzo, at which 41 were present and which preceded the 
annual meeting, fittingly continued the tradition of conviviality which 
has become a feature of our reunions. Our warm appreciation is hereby 
extended to Miss Josephine W. Holt, Director of Modern Languages 
in Richmond, and to Signor Antonio Marchetti of the same city, 
through whose kind generosity there was provided an abundant flow 
of that without which, as the President phrased it, a pranzo is not a 
pranzo. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1935.........--2++e+ee5 $286.37 
Receipts 
Membership dues .......... $545.05 
Advertisements in ITALICA 57.00 
Sale of back numbers of ITALICA............... 19.15 
Donation of the Circolo Italiano, University of 
Disbursements 
Printing, addressing, mailing of ITALICA......... $462.27 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1936................ 


379-72 
| $02 2.07 
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REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
Securities held by the Treasurer, December 31, 1936 
Par value 
One bond—Montana Power Company .......... $100.00 
One bond—By Products Coke Corporation ...... 100.00 
Two bonds—United States Treasury @ I100...... 200.00 
Receipts 
Income from investments .............. $16.50 
Interest on savings account ............- 1.39 ‘ 
$17.89 
Expenditures 
Bank fees for redemption of coupons............. 1.20 
Balance in savings account, December 31, 1935.... 80.47 
New balance in savings account, December 31, 1936....... 97.16 


CAMILLO P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE AMERICAN RECEPTION OF BOTTA’S STORIA DELLA 
GUERRA DELL’ INDEPENDENZA DEGLI 
STATI UNITI D’AMERICA 


Carlo Botta (1766-1837) based his history of the American 
Revolution upon an extensive reading of sources in both French and 
English. On January 12, 1810, he sent a copy of his work to Thomas 
Jefferson, as one of the principal surviving actors in the history,’ and 
Jefferson was so much impressed by it that he was anxious to get it 
translated and published.* He engaged a competent translator, lending 
his own copy, but the translator proceeded very slowly. 

Meanwhile, in the Italian, the work was gaining approbation. A 
reviewer in a Philadelphia journal stated in May, 1815: “It is a remark- 
able circumstance that the best and most classical history of the Amer- 
ican revolution has been written by an /talian.”’ * Jefferson corresponded 
with John Adams about it, as Jefferson wrote him on August 10, 1815: 

The work is .. . a good one, more judicious, more chaste, more classical, and 
more true than the party diatribe of Marshall. Its greatest fault is in having taken 
too much from him. I possessed the work and often recurred to considerable por- 
tions of it, although I never read it through. But a very judicious and well- 
informed neighbor of mine went through it with great attention, and spoke very 
highly of 
The principal fault found with it was on the score of Botta’s practice, 
derived from the classical tradition of Plutarch and others, of putting, 
as Jefferson wrote, “his own speculations and reasonings into the 
mouths of persons whom he names, but who, you and I know, never 
made such speeches.” ® Thomas McKean, the statesman and jurist of 
Pennsylvania, was prejudiced against the book by this rhetorical 
device: 

The speech of Mr. Richard H. Lee, given by the Italian, the Chevalier Botta, 
which I have read, may have been delivered, but I have no remembrance of it, 
though in Congress, nor would it do any member much credit. I have no favor- 
able opinion of the Chevalier; he appears to me a vain and presuming character 
to have attempted such a history; perhaps the res anguste domi (poverty) im- 


pelled him.? 


1 The imposing list of books consulted is given in Storia della Guerra del- 
V’'Independenza degli Stati Uniti d’America (Paris, 1809), I, vii—xi. 

2 Calendar of the Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson, 1 (Washington, 1894), 
p. 42. Jefferson replied in a letter of July 15, 1810, before the book had reached 
him, expressing his pleasurable anticipation. 

3 Letter of Dec. 26, 1820, to D. B. Warden, in The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (N. Y., 1899), X, 172. 

4 Analectic Magazine, V, 385. 

5 Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 1X, 527-28. 

6 Tbid., p. §27. 

7 Letter of Nov. 20, 1815, to John Adams, in The Works of John Adams, ed. 
Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1856), X, 177. 
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While Jefferson’s translator was lagging, a literary man of Phila- 
delphia, George Alexander Otis, undertook a translation. He conferred 
with John Quincy Adams about it, and for the date of March 6, 1820, 


Adams wrote in his diary: 


Mr. George A. Otis came to me at the office, and kept me two hours talking 
of his translations of the Abbé de Pradt and of Botta’s History of the American 
Revolution. I had lent him my French translation of Botta, and he now asked me 
for advice with regard to his own. He intimated the intention of writing an intro- 
duction to his translation—a plan which I thought might be executed in an inter- 
esting manner by a critical review of the other historians of the same period. 
There were historians of the American Revolution, British, American, and French, 
each of whom told the story in his own way. Botta was an Italian—of a nation 
entirely neutral to the war. It must be an interesting and instructive subject to 
compare the narratives of all these different writers, each of whom would naturally 
see the events in different lights and array them in different colors. I named to 
him Stedman, Andrews, Gordon, Ramsay, The Annual Register, Marshall’s Life 
of Washington, Adolphus and Bissett’s Reign of George the Third, and Soulés. 
He took minutes of the books; but of his competency to make the comparison the 


proof is yet to appear.® 


Otis, however, did not attempt such a preface, and merely contented 
himself with two pages in “To the Reader.” He said that his fellow 


citizens— 


will admire the industry of an Italian, who has been able to accumulate such a 
mass of correct and circumstantial details concerning events which passed upon 
a theatre so remote; that they will revere the love of truth, the spirit of candour, 
the rigorous impartiality, which have presided in the representation of these 
events.® 


When the translation appeared, it was received with wide acclaim. 
The aged Thomas Jefferson wrote to the translator in a letter of July 
8, 1820: 


I am glad to find that the excellent work of Botta is, at length, translated. 
The merit of this work has been too long unknown with us. He has had the 
faculty of sifting the truth of facts from our own histories, with great judgment, 
of suppressing details which do not make a part of general history, and of 
enlivening the whole with the constant glow of his holy enthusiasm for the liberty 
and independence of nations. Neutral as a historian should be in the relation of 
facts, he is never neutral in his feelings, or in the warm expression of them, on 
the triumphs and reverses of the conflicting parties, and of his honest sympathies 
with that engaged in the better cause. Another merit is in the accuracy of his 


® Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Phila., 1875), 
V, 14. A few days later (ibid., p. 23, for March 18th) he recorded: “G. A. Otis 
was at the office. He is proceeding with his translation of Botta’s History of the 
American Revolution, and borrows my French translation of it to take with him 
to Philadelphia.” 

® History of the War of the Independence of the United States of America 
(Phila., 1820), I, viii. The second volume appeared also in 1820 and the third 
in 1821, 
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narrative of those portions of the same war which passed in other quarters of the 
globe, and especially on the ocean. We must thank him too for having brought 
within the compass of three volumes every thing we wish to know of that war, 
and in a style so engaging that we cannot lay the book down.'? 


The surviving Fathers disagreed with Botta only in his assertion that 
there existed in the colonies a desire for independence before the 
Revolution.’ The leading periodical of the day gave an extensive, 
laudatory review of Botta’s work,'* and in 1845 the historian Prescott 
called it “the best treatise yet compiled of that event. It is, as everyone 
knows, a most classical and able work, doing justice to the great heroes 
and actions of the period.” ** 

A singular mark of approval was given to Botta by the “American 
Academy of Language and Belles Lettres” in 1821. This organization, 
which numbered among its members the leading literary characters of 
the day,’* had as an aim the “crowning” of works of merit, in the 
manner of the French Academy,’® and Botta’s work was chosen for its 
first award. According to its printed report: 


At the last meeting of the Society the following was proposed for consideration. 
Resolved, That a gold medal be presented, in behalf of this Society, to Signior 


10 Jefferson’s MS draft of this letter is in the Library of Congress, Jefferson 
Papers, Series 1, XIV, No. 199. It was widely reprinted as an advertisement of 
the book, as in The Literary and Scientific Repository, 1 (July, 1820), 260 (here 
quoted), and The New-York Literary Journal, III (Aug., 1820), 319. 

11 John Jay gave an extensive argument in a letter of Jan. 13, 1821, printed 
in The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, ed. Henry P. Johnston 
(N. Y. 1893), IV, 430-43; Jefferson agreed in a letter of Feb. 15, 1821, in Writings, 
X, 187-88; and John Adams in a letter of Feb. 9, 1821, in Works, X, 394-05, 
uttered sentiments hardly consonant with stalwart patriotism: “For my own part, 
there was not a moment during the Revolution, when I would not have given 
everything I ever possessed for a restoration to the state of things before the 
contest began, provided we could have had any sufficient security for its con- 
tinuance. I always dreaded the Revolution, as fraught with ruin to me and my 
family ; and, indeed, it has been but little better.” 

12 North American Review, XIII (July, 1821), 169-200. In William Cushing, 
Index to the North American Review (Cambridge, 1878), p. 12, the author is 
identified as F. C. Gray, who was a gentleman of Boston devoted to literary 
pursuits. 

13 William H. Prescott, Biographical and Critical Miscellanies (London, 1845), 
p. 271. A remarkable series of testimonials, probably copied from a contemporary 
advertisement for one of the later editions, is given in Allibone’s Critical Dictionary 
of Engl. Literature (Phila., 1870), s. v. “Otis, G. A.,” drawing upon John Adams, 
the second president, Thomas Jefferson, the third, James Madison, the fourth, and 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth. There was a 12th American edition (Buffalo, 1854). 

14 The members have been listed by the writer in his article, “The Member- 
ship in Proposed American Academies,” American Literature, VII (May, 1935), 
148-52. 

15 American Academy of Language and Belles Lettres, Circular, July 12, 1821, 


pp. 8-9. 
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Cuarves Borta, of Italy, author of the History of the American Revolution; and 
that Hon. William Tilghman, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, Langdon Cheves, Esq., 
President of the Bank of the United States, and Robert Walsh, jun. Esq. be re- 
quested to procure and transmit the same. 

The reason offered for this procedure is, that it is just, creditable and politic 
to take an honorable notice of the man, who in a foreign country and a foreign 
language, has by a work of much merit, contributed to make our character more 


known and respected.!® 


This resolution was passed and the committee appointed.'' 
When Jared Sparks was in Paris in 1828, he sought out his fellow 
historian, and in his journal of July 22nd reported of Botta: 


We found him in the Place de St. Sulpice, very indifferently lodged. He is 
much reduced in his circumstances. His wife is dead, but he has two or three sons 
living. The cause of his poverty I was not able to learn. His books have been very 
successful. He told me that fourteen editions of the “History of the American 
Revolution” were sold in one year, notwithstanding no journals in Italy ventured 
to speak of it, except one at Turin, which condemned it in harsh terms. He ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the favor which his work had received in America, 
and said it was one of the most gratifying rewards of his labors, that they should 
be so well received by the people whose history he had endeavored to write.!* 


The attention and high praise given to Botta’s Storia is worthy of 
space in an account of Italian-American literary relations. Just as Lord 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth in the latter part of the century was 
acknowledged as the best treatment of the government and politics of 
the United States, so in the first half of the century another foreigner 
produced the most outstanding account of the crucial era in American 
history. 

University of Chicago ALLEN WALKER READ 


16 [bid., p. 10. 
17 This statement was made in a second edition of the Circular, which I have 


not seen, as reported by Edward Everett in the North Am. Rev., XIV, 354. No 
mention of this award is given, however, in such works as Carlo Dionisotti, Vita 
di Carlo Botta (Torino, 1867), Paolo Pavesio, Carlo Botta e le sue opere storiche 
(Florence, 1874), or Benedetto Croce, Storia della storiografia italiana (Bari, 
1921), I. 

18 Herbert B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), 
II, 93. Cf. G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (Lon- 


don, 1913), pp. 434-35. 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
(June 28, 1867—-December 10, 1936) 


When Pirandello directed that at his death his body be placed in a 
plain wooden box and sent back, without escort or ceremony, to his 
native Girgenti for a pauper’s burial, he was only adding a final touch 
to the program of detachment from things material which he had 
initiated several years earlier with the abandonment of his home and 
the division of his estate among his three children. And nothing could 
be more characteristic of the disillusioned artist than this final gesture 
of contempt for the empty honors to which most men attach so great 
importance. 

A reading of Nardelli’s official biography is apt to leave one with the 
impression that everything in the work of Pirandello is of a ‘“‘confes- 
sional” nature. What is abundantly clear is that much of this work is 
essentially autobiographical: his parents and his childhood in Girgenti 
(now Agrigento), student days in Palermo, Rome and Bonn, troubled 
love affairs and unhappy marriage, financial reverses and uncongenial 
occupations—all these influences and experiences are reflected in the 
author’s novels, short stories and plays; and everywhere one finds a 
preoccupation with psychopathic phenomena which derives from the 
domestic tragedy that beclouded the second half of his life. 

The most striking feature of Pirandello’s literary career is the 
tardiness with which he gained recognition, and the extraordinary 
suddenness with which this recognition became world-wide. Beginning 
in 1889 with a collection of verse, he continued to employ this medium 
chiefly during the decade that followed. He turned to prose, it is said, 
on the suggestion of Luigi Capuana; and one of his earliest essays in 
the field of literary criticism was a eulogy of Giovanni Verga. His first 
short stories and novels are distinctly in the manner of these fellow 
provincials, but the originality of Pirandello finds expression even here 
in a harsh irony and a spirit of revolt that forms a marked contrast with 
the quiet resignation of Verga. The now famous novel // fu Mattia 
Pascal attracted little attention when published in La Nuova Antologia 
in 1904. His first venture in the theater having proved unhappy, 
Pirandello long refused to renew the experiment; when he did consent 
to do so, it was with a series of one-act plays that were only slightly 
modified short stories or episodes from his novels. The first thoroughly 
characteristic plays coincide in time with Italy’s participation in the 
World War. Perhaps this helps to explain why they received so little 
notice from the critics, though it does not explain why even this slight 
notice was generally unfavorable. Silvio d’Amico has pointed out that 
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in publishing their important anthology, Poeti d’oggi, just after the war, 
Papini and Pancrazi “‘mostravano di ignorare la sua esistenza.” Such 
was the status of Pirandello’s reputation when, in 1921, the performance 
of his Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore provoked a riot at the theater, 
followed by the most violent discussion in the literary periodicals. The 
same play, staged by Pitoéff in Geneva, then in Paris, soon made the 
name of Pirandello known in France, England, Germany and the United 
States. With the performance of Enrico IV the following year, its 
author’s position as the most significant dramatist of the post-war 
period was universally recognized. From that time onward, each suc- 
ceeding play from the pen of Pirandello was received with world-wide 
interest. In 1934 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 

In the United States, Pirandello was made known, as has been said, 
by the New York performance of Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
This was followed by a personal visit in 1924. A second play, As You 
Desire Me, was produced on the stage in 1931 and filmed the following 
year, with Greta Garbo in the leading réle. Plans for further screen 
productions seem to have been the immediate occasion for a second 
visit in 1935, but these plans were later abandoned. 

Only after Pirandello had won fame in the theater did critics dis- 
cover that his philosophy had much earlier found virtually complete 
expression through the medium of fiction: the republication of // fu 
Mattia Pascal in book form proved a revelation in this respect; and 
the right of many of his novelle to rank among the masterpieces of 
Italian literature in this genre was now recognized. Indeed, the novel 
and the short story, rather than the theater, would seem to be the most 
suitable vehicle for the strange situations and abstruse concepts which 
occupy the attention of Pirandello. His great French contemporary and 
fellow spirit, Francois de Curel, who struggled with similar problems, 
once declared: “La pensée est le pire ennemi de l’auteur dramatique 
et, chaque fois que, dans une ceuvre, il lui donne asile sans qu’un 
désastre s’ensuive, il accomplit un miracle.” The fact that Pirandello 
often did accomplish this miracle is perhaps his chief claim to preémi- 
nence among the dramatists of his time; and he was enabled to do so 
because of the fact that for him, as for Ibsen and for Curel, ideas were 
the best “kindlers of passion.” But even though he sometimes fails to 
fuse dialectics and emotions into poetry, the tragic spectacle of his 
tormented spirit wrestling with the enigmas of human nature will 
always command our profound respect and passionate sympathy. 


University of Texas CaRL A. SWANSON 


PANZINI IN ROMAGNA 


Dal maggio al novembre Alfredo Panzini abita a Bellaria—un 
primitivo e delizioso paesino non lontano da Rimini—nella sua casa 
rossa davanti alla quale passa il treno e un po’ pil avanti é il mare. 
Al cancello sta scritto “attenti al cane” ma si tratta di un cucciolo che 
non fa paura a nessuno. I pioppi danno ombra alla mensa apparecchiata 
ogni giorno all’aperto, e dietro il giardino cominciano i campi, un podere 
di Panzini. Prima ancora dell’alba, ogni mattina lo scrittore lavora. 
La sua stanza é esposta ad oriente sicché egli vede l’oscillare del sole 
dall’equinozio al solstizio. In questa gran luce é stata composta una 
parte notevole dei suoi scritti. 

La conversazione di Panzini é varia e dilettevole, nostalgica e senti- 
mentale come i suoi primi racconti, umoristica come tutti i suoi libri 
migiiori. I] tono é arguto e pacato anche quando parla di cose gravi e 
tristi. Se scherza un bel sorriso gl’illumina il volto. A noi fiorentine dice 
volentieri che i toscani non sanno esprimersi in buona lingua. Non la 
studiano e non la curano. Adoprano gran quantita di forme idio- 
matiche e regionali.—Chi di noi non toscani direbbe mai “garbare”’ per 
“piacere”? E voi invece:—Mi garba questo, non mi garba quello! 

Egli non parla volentieri di sé ma s’interessa agli argomenti pil 
diversi—Un pranzo americano. Dica st. Cosa mangiate? 

Mentre legge il giornale 0 quando coglie nel discorso una parola 
nuova o un accento insolito, é pronto a prendere appunti e preparare 
postille per il Dizionario moderno, sua costante cura e fatica.—La Flo- 
rida. Si dice Florida o Florida? Ma gli abitanti di quella penisola 
dove mettono l’accento, sulla prima o sulla seconda sillaba? I] Dizto- 
nario moderno opera geniale e paziente che avra un giorno valore storico 
oltre che filologico, costa all’autore gia trentadue anni di fatica compiuta 
tutta da solo anche perché Panzini é eminentemente individualista. 

Si vorrebbe dirgli quanto abbiamo goduto la lettura dei suoi libri 
piu recenti: J giorni del sole e del grano, La sventurata Irminda e 
Legione Decima dove passato e avvenire si fondono, lingua latina e 
lingua italiana sono nella sua scelta di vocaboli impensatamente vicine, 
e la storia di oggi € continuazione naturale e fatale di quella antica.— 
Ah, si? Le é piaciuto? Bene. 

E il Viaggio con la giovane Ebrea? Tutto il libro é felice, ma di par- 
ticolare bellezza ci pare il capitolo che s’intitola: La festa del sole. 

Panzini ama parlare dei contadini e del grano, della terra di 
Romagna che a lui pare la pil bella di tutte anche se non presenta bel- 
lezze pittoriche o da cartolina illustrata. 

—La Romagna é feconda e la popolazione é diversa da quella delle 
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altre regioni. Ha fortissimo il sentimento della famiglia e il rispetto 
all’autorita paterna. Non ha tare patogene né alcooliche. E sana, forte, 
e non é servile. I] popolo non ammette che il signore stia in sussiego. 
Ed é di un’ammirabile sobrieta. Gli elementi essenziali della vita sono 
il pane e il vino. Oggi invece la societa cittadina ha bisogno per vivere, 
di un’enorme quantita di inutili cose! 

Chiama la fantesca e si fa portare su un piattello le “poverazze’’— 
sul Tirreno si chiamano arselle—pescate stamani e ancora calde perché 
scottate un momento fa. Le apre e ce le porge avvertendoci di gustare 
anche l’acqua che é infatti un saporito brodetto. Come sono buone! 

—E non costano nulla!—dice Panzini aprendo le braccia verso il 
mare. I pescatori si nutrono di questi piccoli frutti che cuociono per 
pochi minuti in padella col prezzemolo e una goccia d’olio. Lo scrittore 
deve avere scoperto che sono anche migliori senza nessun condimento. 
Ma I’altro prodotto di Romagna offerto da Panzini, |’Albana di Berti- 
noro, vino spumante e leggero che delizia gli occhi e il palato e lascia 
beati senza inebriarci, prima di servirlo in tavola, deve costare un po’ 
piu delle poverazze dell’Adriatico! 


A incontrarlo per la strada di Bellaria, nessuno, credo, indovine- 
rebbe che quello é l’elegante e malizioso autore de Le damigelle e de 
La Madonna di Mama. Va solo e raccolto e chissa a cosa pensa! Forse 
al suo prossimo romanzo che ha per protagonista Lesbia! Panzini sta 
studiando ora il dramma d’amore fra Catullo e Lesbia “non per fare— 
com’egli dice—una revisione di questa donna infamata dalla storia, ma 
perché pochi drammi d’amore antico, anche fra i pil celebri, presentano 
i caratteri di modernita e di cosi viva passionalita come quello di 
Catullo e di Lesbia.” 

Porta un berretto di velluto nero alla Raffaella molto comodo perché 
il vento non glielo leva via, nasconde—questo Egli lo dice con un attimo 
di esitazione—nasconde i capelli bianchi e . . . d’inverno tien caldo! 

Se appena accenna a piovere porta con sé un ombrellone d’incerato 
verde, grande da riparare una famiglia, pesante come uno stollo. 

—E se un giorno sbarcassi in America e andassi a passeggio per le 
vie di New York con questi calzoni e con quest’ombrello? Che direb- 
bero? Eh, che direbbero? 


Bellaria, agosto 1936 Emma DetTTI 
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Books 


De Salvio, Alfonso. Dante and Heresy. Boston, Dumas Bookshop. 


128 pp. [A review of the history of heresy in Italy from the 12th 
to the 14th centuries, and of Dante’s attitude toward it; a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of heresy in the view of Dante’s contem- 
poraries, with the conclusion that they would have judged him to 
be heretical for many reasons. Fifteen chapters. } 


Griffin, Nathaniel E. (Editor). Guido De Columnis, Historia Troiana. 


Published by the Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Mass. 272 pp. $4.00 ($3.20 to members of the Academy). 
[‘‘based on the five earliest scribally dated Mss. of the ninety- 
four... examined. These five Mss. range in date from 1334 to 
1353 (the original having been written in 1287). The Ms. dated 
1334 has been used as a basis and corrected from the remaining 
four. Readings from three other early Mss. and from three early 
printed editions and three vernacular translations have been re- 
corded in the footnotes wherever pertinent. The text is provided 
with a marginal summary of the story in English. The apparatus 
includes quotations of all passages in Guido’s sources necessary 
for the elucidation of the meaning . . . Appendices include a glos- 
sary of uncommon words and an index of proper names.”’| 


Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica 


della letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1932. Milano, Agnelli. |The 
first 14 fascicles, 224 pp., have already been published. | 


Riccio, Peter M. Perela, the Man of Smoke. Adapted from the Italian 


of Aldo Palazzeschi. New York, S. F. Vanni. $2.50. 


ARTICLES 


Abba, Marta. “My Life as an Actress.” Atlantica, December 1st. 


[Interesting autobiography. | 


Austin, H. D. “ ‘Black but Comely’” (Par. xxvii, 136-138). Reprinted 


from PQ, xv, No. 4, October, 1936. [An interpretation of ‘Cosi 
si fa ia pelle bianca nera ecc.”” which undertakes to reconcile that 
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according to which “quel ch’apporta mane e lascia sera” is the 
sun, and “‘la bella figlia”’ is humanity, with the other according to 
which the church and God are signified, without altogether exclud- 
ing that which holds that “la bella figlia’”’ is Circe. The church is 
composed of human beings and in Par. xxii, 82-93, the corruption 
of the church is represented with expressions similar to those in 
xxvii, 136-8, and both passages are followed by others which 
prophesy reform and use the same verb volgere. The Shulamite in 
the Song of Solomon, who represents the church, is “black but 
comely” and the sun has “discoloured” her. The link with the 
“Circe” interpretation is supplied by the “ne vagari incipiam”’ of 
the last-mentioned passage, which reminds us of the “cupido e 
vagante” eye of the harlot in the Terrestrial Paradise, and a gloss 
of Servius describes Circe as a harlot. } 

Buchanan, M. A. “Literary History.” Reprinted from Transactions of 
The Royal Society of Canada, Section II, 1936, 7-18. |A review 
of the history of “Literary History,” with an account of the prog- 
ress of views as to the nature of the latter. Italian literature and 
Italian historians of it are kept in mind throughout. We are led 
from the beginnings—‘‘Modern literary history seems to have 
begun with Crescimbeni’s Storia della volgar poesia of 1693’—to 
the encyclopaedic Histoire littéraire de la France, 1733-1750, 
mostly factual or positivistic; to the aesthetic reaction led by De 
Sanctis; to the international or comparative history of literature 
illustrated last by Van Tieghem’s Outline of the Literary History 
of Europe since the Renaissance, which takes account both of the 
force of literary tradition and of the influence of individual writers 
of all nations. Lastly we come to the theory of “periodicity,” 
according to which “periods,” regarded as real entities, impose 
ideas belonging to them upon authors who also belong to them, 
but allow certain geniuses to be, to a certain extent, free from 
their control. | 

Camilli, Amerindo. “Le vocali E, O.” Jtalica xiii, 108. 

Cantarella, Michele. “Grazia Madesani Deledda,” 1875-1936.” /talica 
xiii, 105-107. 

De Filippis, Michele. ‘“‘Manso’s Debt to Santa Cruz de Duenas.”’ 
Hispanic Review, iv, 358-366. [Of the hundred anecdotes which 
Giovanni Battista Manso attributes to Tasso in his life of the 
poet, twenty-seven are to be found in Melchior de Santa Cruz de 
Duenas’ Floresta Espanola. Eight of these are to be found also in 
other possible sources, but the remaining nineteen seem to have no 
other source, and are good evidence that Manso used the Spanish 
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work, to which he would have easy access. The Italian and Spanish 
are here placed side by side. | 

De Filippis, Michele. “Anecdotes in Manso’s Vita di Tasso and their 
Sources.” University of California Publications in Modern Phi- 
lology, vol. 18, No. 6, pp. 445-502. |Of the hundred anecdotes 
attributed to Tasso, either as original with him or as quotations, 
Professor De Filippis is able to propose sources for all but nine. 
Manso seems to have made plentiful use of Erasmus’ A pophtheg- 
mata, although it is often possible to suppose that he is using the 
same source as Erasmus. He also drew largely on the Floresta 
Espanola of Santa Cruz de Duefias, and the Ore di ricreazione of 
Luigi Guicciardini. In this monograph, after each anecdote, is 
given the text of the most probable source or sources. Other 
examples of the same anecdote are referred to in the notes. These 
additional analogues, amounting to 459, occur in numerous works, 
which, together with others dealing with the subject of anecdotes, 
are listed in the “Bibliography.” | 

Dempster, Germaine. “On the Source of the Deception Story in the 
Merchant’s Tale.” MP, xxxiv, 133-154. |Without excluding the 
possibility of influence by Boccaccio’s story in Decameron vii 9, 
the latter is clearly not Chaucer’s source, and neither is the much 
condensed tale of the Piovano Arlotto. The analogue in the Novel- 
lino, however, is a much more possible source, and “of the pre- 
served versions of the story of the blind husband and the fruit 
tree, only the Vovellino narrative can be considered as a possible 
source.” Nevertheless the chances of Chaucer’s “having or not 
having used the .Vovellino are almost exactly even.” After a sys- 
tematic examination of all the evidence, the conclusion is that a 
lost French version, “possibly in the verse of the fabliaux” is very 
probably one source, and perhaps the only one. | 

Hooper, Vincent F. ‘Geryon and the Knotted Cord.” (Dante, /n- 
ferno, xvi, xvii) MLN, li, 445-449. |The use of the cord taken 
from Dante’s waist, to attract Geryon, suggests that he was ac- 
quainted with magic, for “the use of knotted and twisted cords to 
ensnare dragons, beasts, devils” and for other magical purposes, 
was inherited by the middle ages from the Orient. It appears in 
Pliny’s Natural History. “A strong hint to this effect” is in Caval- 
cante’s saying: “Se per questo cieco—Carcere vai per altezza 
d’ingegno, .. .”’ Dante had erred in pursuing knowledge by means 
of magical philosophy: Averroism. Averroism is connected with 
magic because Michael Scot was a magician and translated Aver- 
roes. Geryon is particularly an image of “magic Fraud.” | 
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Internoscia, Donato. “Purgatory: A Note to Canto XII, 94-96.” Re- 
printed from PQ, vol. xv, No. 4, October, 1936. [The question 
whether the terzina beginning “A questo annunzio vengon molto 
radi” is, like the preceding one, spoken by the angel, or whether 
Dante is the speaker. Professor Internoscia, after reviewing and 
discussing opinions of commentators, concludes in the latter sense, 
chiefly because it seems to him contrary to the practice of Dante’s 
angels to express emotion concerning the human race, and also 
because in the Codice Trivulziano there is a stop at the end of the 
terzina preceding this one, although the Ms. is very sparing in 
punctuation. 

Praz, Mario. “T.S. Eliot and Dante.” The Southern Review. Christ- 
mas Number. [This article has unfortunately not been seen by 
the compiler. | 

Ranieri, Uguccione. “The Man Behind the Conundrums.” /te/y 
America Review, I, 8-9. |On Pirandello, with a new biographical 
incident. | 

Silverstein, Theodore. “Jnferno xii, too-126, and the Visio Karol 
Crassi.” MLN, li, 449-452. [The Vision of Charles the Fat 
occurs in many Mss. from the roth century on, and was incor- 
porated into a number of famous historical works, notably the 
Speculum Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais. It was therefore 
probably known to Dante. It contains a description of punish- 
ment by graded immersion in a boiling stream similar to Dante’s 
Phlegethon, as do many mediaeval visions, but differs from these 
latter in that the kind of sinners punished is exactly the same as 
in Dante: “E’ son tiranni—che dier nel sangue e ne l’aver di 
piglio.” “amavimus .. . facere proelia et homicidia et rapinas pro 
cupiditate terrena; .. 

Smith, William F. “Translations from Carducci.” Jtalica xiii, 1og—111. 

Spitzer, L. “Arom. Mama, Kinderpapp; Rum. Mamaliga, Polenta.” 
Dacoromania viii, 131-132. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Dante’s Terza Rima.” PMLA, li, 895-903. [After 
examining the claims of the serventese and the ritornello to have 
suggested Dante’s terza rima, Professor Tatlock puts forward those 
of one form of the sestet of the 13th century Italian sonnet: that 
which has the rhymes aba, bab. “If the fifth line introduced a 
fresh rime to lead onward, there would be here two terzine like 
those of the Commedia.” Another resemblance is that there is 
aimost always a strong pause between the two tercets, as there is 
between the terzine. Dante himself used this form in two sonnets 
of the Vita Nuova, and in eleven others. It is the commonest form 
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in sonnets by other early poets. In lyric verse the linking and 
recurring rhyme contributes te melody, and is useful to assist the 
memory in repeating the verse, but the Commedia was meant to 
be read, and Dante’s chief purpose in inventing the terza rima was 
to protect his poem against the carelessness of copyists, irrespon- 
sible alterations, and especially alterations by enemies, to which 
the severity of the Commedia exposed it in a special way. “No 
great poet has avowed for his own work such esteem as Dante 
has,” and the chosen form makes it impossible to omit any line in 
the body of a canto, or to make there any insertion without re- 
peating a rhyme, and Dante almost never repeats a rhyme in the 
same canto. Omissions and additions at the beginning or end of 
a canto are made difficult by the striking character of the first 
terzina and the ending. Also “The first ferzina is nearly always 
indispensable to the sense of what follows; the ending is nearly 
always a unified quatrain, the last line closely knit to what pre- 
cedes (as the line following a terzina elsewhere usually is not), and 
the quatrain is usually indispensable to the preceding sense.” | 


REVIEWS 


Bergin, Thomas G. In /talica xiii, 129-131. Mario Puccini, Sull’orlo. 
Milano, Treves, 1936. 

Carriere, J. M. In Italy America Review, 1, 10-12. D’Annunzio, Ga- 
briele, Le Dit du Sourd et Muet Qui Fut Miraculé en l’An de 
Grace 1266. Roma, Per ]’Oleandro, 1936. 149 pp. 

Einaudi, Mario. In Speculum xi, 405-409. Francesco Ercole, Da Bar- 
tolo all’Altusio. Saggi sulla storia del pensiero publicistico del 
rinascimento italiano. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1932. 429 pp. 

Fucilla, J. G. In Columbus, October, 1936. Roselli, Bruno, Jtalian 
Yesterday and Today. Boston, The Stratford Co., 1935. 

Goggio, Emilio. In /talica xiii, 128-129. Charles R. D. Miller, Alfiert.— 
A Biography. Williamsport, Pa., The Bayard Press, 1936. 

Greenfield, Kent R. In MLN, li, 480-481. Italy in English Literature, 
1755-1815: Origins of the Romantic Interest in Italy. By Roder- 
ick Marshall. New York, Columbia University Press, 1935. 

Marni, A. In /talica xiii, 123-124. A. Tassoni: La Secchia, nella reda- 
zione del codice Sassi, pubblicata nel terzo centenario della morte 
del poeta. Prefazione e introduzione di G. Bertoni, testo curato da 
Cesare Angeli. Modena, 1935. 

Miller, Charles R. D. In /talica xiii, 126-128. Stringfellow Barr, Maz- 
zini. Portrait of an Exile. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 
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Silber, Gordon R. In /talica xiii, 124-126. Lewis H. Gordon, Supple- 
mentary Concordance to the Minor Italian Works of Dante. With 
an Introduction by Kenneth McKenzie. Published for the Dante 
Society, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1936. 


NorTIcEs, REPORTS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Cosenza, Mario E. ‘Fifteenth Annual Report, School Year 1935- 
1936,” of the President of the Italian Teachers Association. New 
York, Cappabianca Press. 

Gianturco, Elio. Notice of H. P. Adams, The Life and Writings of 
Giambattista Vico. London, Allen and Unwin, 1935. /talica xiii, 
132. 

Italica xiii, 117-122. ‘Editorial Comment: Recent Books, From the 
Periodicals, News Notes.”’ 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. “L’autore del Galateo.” L’Italia che scrive, no- 
vembre, 1936. [With observations on the fortune of Della Casa’s 
Galateo, and the reasons for the decline of its popularity, as well 
as on the author’s practical and disillusioned view of the world, 
and on the dry wit that earned the praise of Leopardi, it is an- 
nounced that Professor Prezzolini is about to publish the first 
unexpurgated and at the same time correct edition of the Galateo, 
including a comparison with a previous unpublished version, and 
accompanied by the Rime, the treatise Dei doveri fra superiori e 
inferiori, extracts from correspondence, and remarks on matters of 
language. | 

Shattuck, Charles H. Notice of Luigi Pirandello, Non si sa come. 
Dramma in tre atti. Milano, Mondadori, 1935. /talica xiii, 131. 


ADDENDA 

Cooper, Lane. Evolution and Repentance: Mixed Essays and Addresses 
on Aristotle, Plato, and Dante, with Papers on Arnold and Words- 
worth. Cornell University Press, 1935. [The essay “The Bridle 
of Wit,” pp. 156-177, contains an interpretation of the canto of 
Ulysses in the /nferno. | 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
XXXV, 424-425. Serafino Aquilano e la lirica inglese nel 500. By 
Antonio Cecchini. Aquila, casa editr. Vecchioni, 1935. 

Geddes, James. “In Honor of the Rector of the University of Bologna 
Dr. Alessandro Chigi. Reprinted from the Italian versions, more 
or less summarized in La Notizia, June 17, 1936, and in La Gaz- 
zetta di Massachusetts, Boston, June 20, 1936.”’ [An address deliv- 
ered before the Society of the Figli d’Italia, on June 16th. | 

Gianturco, Elio. In PQ, xv, 317-319. Jl petrarchismo europeo (secolo 
xvt), Parte prima. By Antero Meozzi. Pisa, Vallerini, 1934. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Books RECEIVED 


Francesco Flora: J! codice Baruffaldi della Gerusalemme Liberata e del- 
V’Aminta di Torquato Tasso (Milano, Hoepli, L. 20). 

Canti carnascialeschi del rinascimento a cura di Charles S. Singleton (Bari, 
Laterza, L. 30). Scrittori d’Italia, vol. 159. 

Howard R. Marraro: The New Education in Italy. Under the auspices of the 
Italian Historical Society (New York, S. F. Vanni, 1936, $3.00). A description 
of the system of education, texts of laws which govern the various types of schools, 
and bibliography. 

Alfonso De Salvio: Dante and Heresy (Boston, Dumas Bookshop, 1936). 


RECENT Books 


In L’ultima ascesa (Bari, Laterza, 1936) Umberto Cosmo presents an appraisal 
of the Paradiso in which he lauds the poet’s effort to ascend to realms unknown. 
Although Dante’s conception of the universe is obsolete and is but a fraction of 
the universe revealed to us by modern astronomy, the poetry of the Paradiso suc- 
ceeds where telescopes and calculations fail in giving us the feeling for the infinite. 
Dante’s vision was not a mere fiction but reflected a real attempt to attain the 
unattainable, to express the inexpressible, to visualize what is forever hidden from 
the human eye: God. 

Rosa Mutolo’s Tenzoni e polemiche nella “Vita Nuova” di Dante (Palermo, 
M. Greco, 1935) shows Dante as a man of his time disputing aesthetic problems 
with his contemporaries. The tenzoni of the dolce stil nuovo are justified on three 
counts: the diversity of interpretation of the new poetic theory, the variety of its 
elements, and the reaction of other schools to the new ideas. Besides indicating the 
tenzoni sicure of the V.N., the author attempts to reconstruct other probable ones. 

The third volume J! paradiso of the edition of the Divina Commedia with 
commentary by Carlo Grabher has been published (Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 
1936, L. 10). The whole work is going into a second edition. 

Virgilio Titone’s Giovanni Boccaccio. Con un appendice su Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino (Bologna, Cappelli, 1936, L. 10) contains scattered writings not orig- 
inally intended to form a unit. T. finds Boccaccio mediaeval in thought and 
scholarship, ingenuous, objective and concrete, without psychological complications 
or sentimental clashes. The Decameron has the mediaeval interest in external 
events, with an eloquent, noble style. Boccaccio was a narrator, Ser Giovanni a 
chronicler. 

Vol. 40 of the Romanische Studien (Berlin, Ebering, 1936) is Die italienische 
Platonrenaissance und ihre Bedeutung fiir Frankreichs Literatur und Geistes- 
geschichte (1450-1550) by Dr. Walter Ménch. It is a meritorious attempt to 
define the contribution to Platonic studies of Gemistus Pletho, Bessarion, Ficino 
and Pico, followed by attention to France. The four thinkers are carefully differen- 
tiated; the author considers Michelangelo their inevitable heir. 

Marsilio Ficino is the doctoral dissertation of H. J. Hak, University of Utrecht 
(Amsterdam, Paris, 1934). The author, writing in Dutch, covers the life and 
works, teaching and influence of F. He closes with the statement that the Renais- 
sance cannot be correctly understood without some attention to F. 

A popular edition, frankly expurgated, with charming marginal drawings, is 
the Scelta di facezie e burle del Piovano Arlotto (Firenze, Giannini, 1936). The 
preface is by Lorenzo Bracaloni, and the drawings by Giulio Giannini, Junior. 
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Rizzoli has published a beautiful little edition in Italian of Aeneas Silvius’ 
Storia di due amanti (Milano, 1936). 

Felice Battaglia in Enea Silvio Piccolomini e Francesco Patrizi, two uncon- 
nected essays (Siena, 1936) argues that the political thought of Pius II shows 
development from democratic to theocratic principles, and that before Bodin, Pius 
clarifies the fundamental concept of sovereign power. Patrizi as a statesman is 
described as illustrative of the change from the transcendental mediaeval world to 
the naturalism of the renaissance (see Archivio storico italiano, 1936, III). 

Maria Clotilde Daviso di Charvensod in La Duchessa lolanda (1434-1478), 
despite unpretentious claims, presents a well-documented account of political bick- 
erings, court life in Chambéry and Turin, and difficulties of the high spirited 
Iolanda with Louis XI, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Milan and her own 
brother-in-law (Torino, Paravia, 1935). 

Giulio Reichenbach has published L’Orlando innamorato di M. M. Boiardo 
(Firenze, ‘La Nuova Italia,” 1936, L. 15), a companion volume to his earlier 
bock on B. (1929). He studies the sources of the poem, but attempts more par- 
ticularly an aesthetic penetration into B.’s spirit, wherein he finds a combination 
of love of chivalry with sense of reality. He takes issue with De Sanctis for stating 
that B. took seriously chivalry, a thing no longer serious. He claims that B. did 
take seriously the spirit of chivalry. B.’s language was delightful even if careless. 

In Ariosto dopo il IV centenario (Roma, Formiggini, 1936, L. 20) Pietro 
Niccolini remarks that Ariosto and Leopardi have been much studied recently, 
but that A. is no longer extensively read. Nevertheless, the Furioso remains the 
highest expression of joy, pleasure, and glory. 

Jacques Lavaud has published, with indication of sources, a critical edition 
of rare or unedited poems, in les Imitations de l’Arioste par Philippe Desportes 
(Paris, Droz, 1936, Fr. 25). 

Achille Norsa’s Il principio della forza nel pensiero di Niccolé Machiavelli 
(Milano, Hoepli, 1036) is said to contain the most important contribution to 
bibliography on Machiavelli from the Antimachiavelli of Frederick the Great in 
1740 to the first months of 1935 (see Archivio storico italiano, 1936, III). 

Siro Attilio Nulli’s Francesco Guicciardini (Bologna, Cappelli, 1936, L. 12), 
with ample quotations not always marked for quick corroboration, stresses intel- 
lectual greatness and moral weakness. G. is more or less indicted as the defender 
of selfish interests. He is pronounced superior to Machiavelli as a historian in the 
use of documents. His style is wearisome from Tacitean complexity rather than 
from Ciceronian length of periods. To G. is attributed the cold severity of the 
renaissance (cf. Raphael and Luca Signorelli) which finds beauty in atrocity. 

Luigi Pompilj: Gasparina (Milano, Treves, 1936, L. 12), a brief, enthusiastic, 
rather romantic biography of Gaspara Stampa, only casually documented. 

Vol. 158 of the Scrittori d’Italia series contains Tasso’s J] Rinaldo a cura di 
Luigi Bonfigli. A note at the end written by S. C., after the death of Bonfigli, 
points out variants from Solerti’s edition. The book contains also the original 
form of three cantos of the Gerusalemme and later versions of cantos IV, IX, XII 
(Bari, Laterza, 1936, L. 30). 

A recent addition to the beautiful Classici Rizzoli (Milano, 1936, L. 40) is 
Lirici del seicento e dell’Arcadia, with poets from Marino to Fantoni. The editor, 
Carlo Calcaterra, supplies notes and a succinct, competent introduction, in which 
he allows to Marino some real feeling for sound, and to the Arcadia some return 
to real sentiment. 

Paola Benzo: Un satirico settecentesco: Il Gesuita Padre Giulio Cesare Cor- 
dara (Alessandria, R. Deputazione di storia patria, 1936), discusses G.’s Latin and 
Italian satires, with some reference to letters and autobiography. His best satires, 
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in Latin, dealt with the pseudo-erudite. He is pronounced a keen critic of con- 
temporary manners, showing some parallelism with Parini. 

Ezio Flori: Manzoni, Andrea Verga e i Grossi (Milano, Famiglia Meneghina, 
1936) contains medical information from the notes of the psychiatrist Andrea 
Verga, who was intimate with Grossi. G.’s last illness and M.’s agoraphobia are 
ably treated. 

Niccold Rodolico in Carlo Alberto negli anni di regno 1831-1843 (Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1936, L. 25) concludes that C. A., reared in seclusion, believed him- 
self destined to save Italy; he had well developed the sentiments of patriotism 
and hatred of Austrian domination. 

Laterza has reprinted in Purismo e romanticismo five essays by Saverio 
Baldacchini (Bari, 1936, L. 16) a cura di Edmondo Cione, containing comments 
on the nature of poetry and historiography. In the introduction the admirable 
culture of the Neo-Guelph group in Naples before 1848 is discussed. 

In the national edition of Carducci’s works (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1936, L. 18 
each), Vol. XII contains JI Poliziano e l’umanesimo and some shorter essays, one 
previously unedited, Dei principi informatori dell’antica letteratura italiana; vol. 
XIII has La coltura estense e la gioventiu dell’Ariosto, with some published and 
some new material; vol. XIV is L’Ariosto e il Tasso, various essays, one published 
for the first time. 

Ruggero M. Ruggieri in // processo di Gano nella “Chanson de Roland” 
(Firenze, Sansoni, 1936) studies the poem from the point of view of legal impli- 
cations, and upholds the theory of an intermediate poem between 778 and the 
current version, denying the origin of the legend along pilgrim routes. 

Two recent novels are Cittd by Manlio Dazzi (Milano, Mondadori, 1936), 
the study of the actions and sou! of a man who has concealed a crime; the book 
is summed up in the sentence: “La societa ti perdona d’avere ucciso, non d’averla 
ingannata”; and /l miracolo del pane e del vino (Milano, Treves, 1936), the 
account of an American woman on a small West Indian island, fascinated by an 
unfortunate victim of leprosy; the suicide of the leper saves her from contagion. 

A volume of interest to students of Italian has beeen published by the 
Société des Textes Francais Modernes: la Genése de Lorenzaccio, textes publiés 
par Paul Dimoff (Paris, Droz, 1936). Shortly after meeting Alfred de Musset in 
1833, George Sand gave him the manuscript of a scéne historique which she had 
written, Une conspiration en 1537, describing the murder of Duke Alessandro of 
Florence by Lorenzo or Lorenzaccio de’ Medici (really in 1536). The material 
was derived from Benedetto Varchi’s Storia fiorentina. On the scéne historique and 
on a more careful study of Varchi, Musset based his Lorenzaccio, the best his- 
torical drama of the French Romantic school, first published late in 1834. Dimoff’s 
edition contains a long introduction, of which twelve pages are devoted to Varchi; 
eighty pages of extracts from the Storia fiorentina; and the text of George Sand’s 
scéne and of Lorenzaccio, with variants of different editions and copious notes. 
Lorenzaccio was presumably written partly before, partly during, and to some 
extent after the journey to Italy, from Dec., 1833, to April, 1834. [K. McKenzie] 

Jean Lameere’s l’Esthétique de Benedetto Croce (Paris, Vrin, 1936, Fr. 32) 
compares C.’s to Bergson’s position: C. has more influence abroad, particularly 
in England, than in Italy; he is less well known in France, which is one reason 
for this study. Lameere avoids regular criticism of Crocean aesthetic, but makes 
clear his points of difference. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, CVIII, 1-2, fase. 322-3 
(Sept. 1936) Maria G. M. Alongi, in J dialoghi d’amore dell’abate Saverio Betti- 
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nelli resurrects and analyzes this work of B., which shows him as a man free from 
mental torment, an Olympian spirit; his Jove is the son of the celestial Venus, 
inspired of everything beautiful and noble. .. . Mario Battistini continues La for- 
tuna del Manzoni nel Belgio with discussion of the translation and criticism of 
I promessi sposi. . .. Emilio Lovarini in JI titolo dell’Erbolato dell’Ariosto thinks 
it not tart or plaster, but a doctor of herbs or a pharmaceutical chemist... . 
Giulio Bertoni identifies Un candido amico del Leopardi: Pietro Brighenti as Luigi 
Morandini, a secret agent of the Austrian police. . . . In Pascoli e Manzoni Carlo 
Curto stresses the difficulties in determining P.’s sources; apparently M. had some 
religious influence on P., giving him faith in the sanctity of life, and a truce to 
some uncertainties. 

In La Rassegna, XLIV, 3-4 (April-June, 1936) Franco Ageno in Laudi 
inedite del Bianco da Siena announces an edition and a work on these laudi, and 
here gives a summary description of MSS and prints five hitherto unpublished 
poems; the MS tradition is very involved. . . . Enrico Filippini in “Cristo” in 
rima nel “Morgante” argues that Pulci was the first to follow Dante’s monorrhyme 
custom. Of eleven cases in the Morgante six are monorrhymes like Dante. Appar- 
ently P. began to follow Dantesque usage for aesthetic reasons, liked the novelty, 
but feared monotony and used the Dantesque device only in solemn passages. . . 
In Teofilo Folengo e la critica moderna Carlo Cordié reviews the abundant critical 
work on F. from De Sanctis on, and defends F. as a story teller, with correspond- 
ing privileges, strength, and weakness. 

In the Archivum Romanicum, XX, 3-4 (July—Dec., 1936) Giulio Bertoni’s 
speech of inauguration of the /stituto di filologia romanza is printed with the title 
Il latino di Roma e le lingue romanze. B. recognizes the century since the appear- 
ance of Diez’ grammar, and promises a careful program. . . . In Una redazione 
inedita del “tractatus practice cantus mensurabilis ad modum italicorum” di Pros- 
docimo di Beldemandis Claudio Sartori discusses the variants in this version, in the 
Lucca library, of a work on native Italian musical notation and its author’s 
patriotic attempt to revivify it. 

In the Archivio storico italiano, 1936, II, Alfredo Bosisio, in Prospettive 
storiche sull’eta precomunale e comunale in Milano negli studi piu recenti, after 
reviewing recent publications of documents and other works, predicts that we are 
in the preparatory stage of an organic vision of the rise of Milan. . . . Gina Fasoli 
in Guelfi e Ghibellini di Romagna nel 1280-8 maintains that the constant struggles 
reflect the relative equality of the parties. . . . Carlo Morandi in La fine del 
dominio spagnuolo in Lombardia e le premesse storiche delle riforme settecentesche, 
a summary of a future book, shows the decay of Lombardy and Spain, but indi- 
cates falsity of opinion that all governors were bad and that administration was 
progressively more oppressive in the 17th century; an upheaval was really needed, 
and the period of crisis was from 1690-1710. 

To La Critica, XXXIV, VI, Nov. 1936, Croce contributes Chapter I, /ntorno 
alle commedie di Terenzio, to Studi su poesie antiche e moderne. C. defends T. 
against partisans of Menander, and assigns to him, besides good Latin style, mild- 
ness, sweetness, and a charitable view of human life. ... In Aggiunte alla “Lettera- 
tura della Nuova Italia” Croce discusses somewhat patronizingly the linguaioli, or 
those who decide how one should speak—including Fanfani, Rigutini and Petrocchi, 
and also treats the satirist Pelosini, a great hater of his age and environment... . 
Omodeo continues his study of J. de Maistre. 

Lorenzo Fontana, in La Nuova Italia for Nov. 1936, in Umanita e poesia di 
Guido Gozzano finds in G. a sense of desolation even stronger than in Leopardi 
and Graf; Gozzano was not as sensual as D’Annunzio. In the December issue 
Pier Fausto Palumbo reviews the 10o-year activity of the Archiv fiir deutsche 
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Geschichtskunde down to the present editor Paul Kehr. It began with interest in 
Italian sources as throwing light upon the Holy Roman Empire, but has neces- 
sarily developed into pursuit of Italian sources for their own implications. 

In the Nuova Antologia (Nov. 1) Fausto Nicolini’s Vico e la genesi della 
“Prima Scienza nuova” relates how Vico, after his failure to be appointed to the 
chair of jurisprudence at the university, turned to speculation which resulted in 
the writing of the S. N. In Dei generi letterari, del romanzo e di Raffaele Calzini 
Arnaldo Bocalli discusses present trends in literature with special reference to the 
latest novel of Calzini, La commediante veneziana. Antonio Baldini in Jacopo 
Sannazzaro, onorato cavaliere (Dec. 16) does honor to Sannazzaro’s integrity and 
sincerity and to his meticulous precision in poetic composition. La prima polemica 
di Giuseppe Parini (Jan. 1) is a hitherto unpublished article by Carducci con- 
cerned with an exchange of letters between Parini and a priest in which Parini 
appears to have modern ideas on literary criticism. 

In Die Literatur for June, 1936, in the Jtalienischer Brief Mario Penca reviews 
modern Italian poetry, defining as movements now dead, crepuscolarismo, futu- 
rismo, novecentismo and tradizionalismo. The present shows two aspects—the 
search for an art that can completely express the age, and a return to the old forms 
of Italian poetry. General recognition is now turning to the older generation of 


poets, especially to Gerace, Chiesa and Novaro. .. . In the October issue under 
the title Zeitiupe there is am affirmation of the age-old strength of Italian litera- 
ture in the short story and weakness in the novel. . . . The /talienischer Brief in 


the December issue speaks highly of three novels: Cosima, quasi Grazia by Grazia 
Deledda, /1 rabdomante by Bacchelli, and J due compagni by Commisso. 

In the Historische Zeitschrift, Band 155, 1, Hans Hochholzer publishes a long 
article Sizilien als Beispiel der Mittelmeecrischen Kultur-schichtung in which he 
notes the traces of the various layers of culture that have affected the island. 
Sicily’s tragedy has been that despite its fertility and central location it has not 
been sufficiently strong or protected to develop an individual people. 

Myron Malkiel-Jirmounsky has contributed to Humanisme et renaissance, 
III, 4 (1036) Notes sur les trois rédactions du “Roland furieux” de l’Arioste in 
which he compares aesthetically A.’s corrections, noting a tendency toward plastic, 
material, concrete metaphors, and toward the visual in place of the theoretical. 

The splendid Revue des études italiennes, organ of the Union intellectuelle 
franco-italienne edited by Henri Bédarida, is the successor of the much appreciated 
Etudes italiennes which Henri Hauvette directed for so many years. The new 
review published a bulky issue in the April-September number, with articles by 
Baillou, Bertoni, Maugain, Michel, Pintard, Bourgin, Crémieux, Vidal, Silva, 
Bédarida, Camugli and Arias. The first article, by J. Baillou, l’/nfluence de la 
pensée philosophique de la Renaissance italienne sur la pensée francaise, treats the 
influence of Ficino’s group, of Pomponazzi and Machiavelli. 


PEDAGOGICAL NOTES 


The Dante Italian Club of the McKinley High School, Chicago, under the 
supervision of Mario C. Mascarino, has put out a list of reasons why the study 
of modern foreign languages is valuable, and a statement of objectives and abil- 
ities aimed at. One notes in these documents the stress on a well-rounded group 
of objectives, rather than a unilateral approach, and a recognition of broad 
cultural values. 

The annual report on examinations for the Agrégation d’italien and the 
certificat d’aptitude for the teaching of this language is presented by Henri 
Bédarida in the Oct-Dec. number of the Revue des études italiennes. In general, 
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in spite of some admitted defects, the candidates showed a good knowledge of the 
questions and of the Italian language. The canzone of Fazio degli Uberti Jo guardo 
fra l’erbetta per li prati was to be translated into French. The Italian composition 
was Significato psicologico e valore artistico della “donna angelicata” nella poesia 
del “dolce stil nuovo.” The French essay was Au succés et a la qualité des princi- 
paux romans historiques italiens les diverses arriére-pensées des auteurs ont-elle 
été favorables ou défavorables? The candidates failed to perceive that while the 
English and French novelists of the romantic period tried to dépayser, the Italian 
endeavored to rapatrier. 

Remarks in the December number of Modern Languages indicate the recog- 
nition in Great Britain of problems similar to ours. W. F. Robson points out the 
need for dividing the slow children from the apt, and concentrating on the reading 
objective with the former group. There must be more careful gradation in work 
to insure sufficiently rapid progress. Children who show after a year of French 
that they are capable of progressing toward a reading objective should have a 
course dealing with life, customs and literature. Mr. H. O. Emerson deals also 
with the importance of gradation in teaching young children. Some form of short 
stories without translation is the most suitable reading at the beginning of the 
second year; dialogues and simple plays can also be introduced. Even in the third 
year it is hardly desirable to use a long, continuous text. Unabridged classics must 
be postponed to the fourth year. 

On all sides are heard statements and predictions concerning the fate of 
modern languages in the plans for socialization of elementary and secondary school 
curricula. The following paragraphs contain some reactions to the contemporary 
fashions. 

In the French Review for Oct., 1936, Benjamin Greenberg contributes Com- 
ments on Recent Trends. High schools have a low level of achievement. Teachers 
are only too ready to treat language as a social science, with the danger that 
language will be eliminated from secondary school curriculum, and in its place will 
be put a social course in general language. The dull should be eliminated. Those 
children who can learn should study language, rather than facts about language. 
Reading in foreign language with a good pronunciation should be the chief aim, 
but spelling and writing should not be neglected. Facts about a foreign people 
should not be learned by cutting out pictures, but from literature read in the 
original, not in translation. 

In the November Modern Language Journal an article by Willis Knapp Jones 
on Modernizing Language Teaching prepares teachers to face the results of surveys 
such as those being conducted in thirty cities by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation to decide whether to get rid of all foreign languages in high schools. Pro- 
fessor Jones discusses the advantage of a general language course, the adaptability 
of various types of reading (fairy tales are interesting to the age of 12, home rela- 
tions to 15, then romance), the use of any method that will make students see 
problems similar to those of real life—letters, radio, phonographs, foreign news- 


papers, etc. 
News 


AT HOME 


Since Christmas two of our valued members have died: Professor Gustav 
Gruenbaum, Johns Hopkins University, one of our Councilors for 1937, and 
Professor Emeritus William Koren, Princeton University. 

Three elaborately specialized summer sessions for the study of Italian have 
sent announcements and information to /talica. The Middlebury College Scuola 
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Italiana will function as usual under the charge of Professor Gabriella Bosano of 
Wellesley College, providing the cultural and natural advantages of this well-tested 
center of language study. The School of Italian at Western Reserve University, 
directed by Professor Frederika Blankner, will offer a group of practical and cul- 
tural courses, backed by the facilities of Cleveland. The Italian section of the 
Romance Language Department of Columbia University will give opportunity for 
intensive study of the language in the Italian Residence. The director will be Dr. 
Rina Ciancaglini, and several linguistic and literary courses will be provided. 

Dr. Bruno Roselli has published in pamphlet form his address How Shall We 
Honor Vigo? delivered in response to the award of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature by Vincennes University on June 5, 1036. 

The department Books of the New York Herald-Tribune printed on Jan. 3 
a review by Arthur Livingston of Ferdinand Schevill’s recently published History 
of Florence. The New York Times Book Review for Jan. 10 contains under the 
heading An /talian Novelist of Promise by Henry Furst a survey of the career of 
Bonaventura Tecchi, and a review of his recent novel, 7 Villatauri. 

Charles S. Singleton, Ph.D., University of California, 1936, Instructor in 
Romance Languages in the University of Missouri, has started a volunteer class 
in elementary Italian with 20 students. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, 
held on Nov. 27, 28, 1936, the following papers relating to Italian were read: 
1. Two Dante Notes: 1) Parents and Children (Par. XXII-XXIII); 2) “Vago 
vago” (Purg. XXXII, 135) by Professor H. D. Austin, University of Southern 
California; 2. Mediaeval Vernacular Works and Latin Text Criticism (on Bru- 
netto Latini) by Professor Francis J. Carmody, of the University of California, 
Berkeley; 3. Might Dante Have Used a Map of Orosius? by Martha Teach Gnudi 
of the University of Southern California; 4. Longfellow and Dante by J. C. 
Mathews of the University of California, Berkeley; 5. Plagiarism or Originality 
in D’Annunzio’s Lyrics by R. B. Sangiorgi of the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

A History of Scandinavian Literatures, in !arge part a translation from the 
Italian, stressing the influence of Italy on Scandinavian literature, is being published 
this winter by the Dial Press, New York. It is the first complete survey of the 
field, covering the literatures of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, and Finland, 
from the origins to the present day, including Scandinavian-American authors and 
a complete set of working bibliographies. It has been translated in part, com- 
piled, and edited by Frederika Blankner, and contains sections by Dr. Giovanni 
Bach of Rome; Professor Richard Beck, University of North Dakota; Professor 
Adolph B. Benson, Yale University; Professor Axel Uppvall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and others. 

Italica is pleased to announce that last year the Italian government conferred 
upon Miss Hilda L. Norman, Mr. J. G. Fucilla, and Mr. M. C. Mascarino the 
“Medaglia d’Argento di benemerenza della diffusione della coltura italiana 
all’estero.” 

Our new president, Professor Moore, is anxious to increase the utility of 
Italica to secondary school teachers. It is earnestly urged that members cooperate 
in sending pedagogical items and other matters of interest to the editor. 

In obedience to the action taken at the Richmond meeting to appoint a com- 
mittee to collect and disseminate, preferably through J/talica, information and 
ideas on the study of Italian, President Moore has appointed Professor Frederika 
Blankner, Chairman; Professor Rudolph Altrocchi; and Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie. 
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At the beginning of its twenty-eighth year, the Romanic Review is under- 
going a reorganization. Professor John L. Gerig has resigned as editor but will 
continue to act in an advisory capacity. Under the general editorship of Professor 
Horatio Smith, the review will become the publication of the Department of 
Romance Languages in Columbia University. The advisory board consists of 
Professors John L. Gerig, Federico de Onis, Henri Muller, Dino Bigongiari, Arthur 
Livingston and Louis Cons. Dr. Justin O’Brien will serve as secretary to the 
review. The business management will be in the hands of the publishers, Columbia 
University Press, under whose direction the typography and general physical 
appearance are being somewhat revised. 


ABROAD 


The September number of La Lettura contained an interesting article by 
Vincenzo Cardarelli: J] paese di Leopardi, with illustrations of Recanati. The 
November number had an excellent article Panorama della poesia italiana d’oggi 
by G. Titta Rosa. 

Domenico Fava, director of the Biblioteca nazionale of Florence, has issued a 
pamphlet describing the transportation of the library and its arrangement in its 
new abode, with much pertinent information on the new facilities and considerable 
incidental information on the contents of the library. 

Among the letters dealing with the early history of the Archivio storico 
italiano which the Archivo is now publishing, are two exchanged between G. Cap- 
poni and George Washington Green, United States Consul in Rome on May 5 and 
June 30, 1841 (A.S.I., 1936, III). 

A collection of monografie e studi under the care of the /stituto di storia 
dell’arte of the University of Florence has been initiated with a volume L’Arte di 
Agnolo Gaddi (Firenzi, Sansoni, 1936). The director of the series is Mario Salmi, 
and its main object is to examine and differentiate the qualities of the Giotteschi. 

A review by Max Hofmann in the Historische Vierteljahrsschrift for February, 
1936, mentions // duello giudiziario by the Baron Giorgio Enrico Levi (Firenze, 
Ciolli, 1932) as a most interesting collection and explanation of the material of the 
special field of dueling. The Baron’s collection is said to contain more than 4,000 
books. 
An article in the London Mercury for January, On Italian Literature and 
Other Things, translated by Eric Mosbacher from the Italian of Ignazio Silone, 
contains several of the traditional strictures on Italian literature—that it is a 
picturesque tissue of magnificent but empty rhetoric and of refined brutality, that 
it is an upper-class product, that Italians read translations of foreign books, that 
D’Annunzio was a shining star in the heaven of rhetoric, that there is a scarcity 
of real novels in Italian literature, etc. Prezzolini, Croce, Russo, Borgese and 
Papini are cited and quoted. 

The Pope has reformed the former pontifical Academy Dei Nuovi Lincei into 
the Accademia pontificale delle scienze, with seventy members of whom thirty- 
three are Italians, six Americans. The inauguration ceremony was to take place 
on February 6. 

Fratelli Parenti of Florence have announced the publication, beginning Janu- 
ary, 1937, of a new quarterly review of contemporary Italian and foreign literature. 
The editor of the review was to be Alessandro Bassanti. Among its chief aims 
were the history of Italian literature from La Voce to La Ronda, essays on modern 
foreign authors, articles on aesthetics, reviews, works by young authors, etc. 

Tempo nostro, the monthly journal edited by Nino Sammartano in Adria, 
is now in its sixth year. Of special interest is its collection of books entitled 
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Edizioni “Tempo Nostro,” some of which will be reviewed in /talica. Among them 
are Maestri e amici by Bonaventura Tecchi; J] primo Leopardi by Luigi Malagoli; 
Il giudizio universale in arte e la pittura medioevale abruzzese by Gerardo Rasetti; 
Luciano Zuccoli by Thomas Goddard Bergin; and La lirica di Gabriele D’Annunzi 
by Aldo Capasso. 

On November 11 in Turin died Giuseppe Cauda, an elderly journalist, for 
thirty years a dramatic critic and a friend of celebrities such as Duse and Salvini. 

The Corriere della sera for Nov. 10 contains a notice of the death of the 
Sicilian poetess Angelina Lanza, little remarked because it followed shortly the 
death of Grazia Deledda. The author had lived a retired life with her husband, 
a botanist, and her sons. She was born of artistic forbears in 1870. Her first 
volume, La fonte di Mnemosine was published in 1912. The death of her daughter 
in 1918 brought forth mystical poetry, and later the autobiographical prose work 
La casa sulla montagna. Her choice of subject was always limited to familiar 
surroundings. 

In the Corriere della sera of Oct. 9 it was announced that on account of eve 
trouble Giovanni Papini would not occupy the Carducci chair of Italian language 
and literature at Bologna. The vacancy was filled by Carlo Calcaterra, formerly 
of the University of the Sacro Cuore of Milan. It will be remembered that Alfredo 
Galletti, formerly of the University of Bologna, went to the University of Milan 
after the death of Professor Nicola Zingarelli. 

Treves published in 1936 a semi-centennial edition of Cuore, a fine edition for 
bibliophiles, limited to 400 copies. 

Just before his death Pirandello was supervising the preparation of the dia- 
logue for a moving picture version of JI] fu Mattia Pascal. 

On Dec. 18 Antonio Rovescalli died in Milan at the age of 72. He was a 
scene designer at La Scala for more than twenty-five years, and one of the last 
surviving figures of the Milanese scapigliatura. 

The Marchesa Enrica Viviani della Robbia in Vita di una donna (Florence, 
Sansoni, 1936, L. 12) has written the biography of her ancestress Teresa Viviani, 
the Emilia of Shelley’s Epipsychidion. This is the first complete account of her 
unhappy life, although her reactions to S.’s poem remain a mystery (London 
Times Literary Supplement, Jan. 23). 

Jack Lindsay’s Adam of a New World (London, Nicholson and Watson, 
7s. 6d.) describes Giordano Bruno’s life in Venice and Padua in his last years 
of freedom and his seven years of imprisonment. Although the author adheres 
closely to facts and to B.’s philosophy, the book is written in the form of a novel 
(London Times Literary Supplement, Jan. 23). 

Italica learns with great pleasure that our esteemed friend and ex-president 
Walter L. Bullock, of the University of Manchester, delivered a series of six lec- 
tures for the extra-mural department of the University on successive Mondays 
beginning November 2. The general subject matter of the lectures was the develop- 
ment of the drama in Italy in the nineteenth century. The first four lectures, 
concerning the Drama of Remoteness, dealt with Pellico, Manzoni, and Niccolini, 
from Cossa to D’Annunzio, and Benelli and Morselli. The last two lectures, con- 
cerning the Drama of Contemporary Life, took up from Ferrari to Giacosa, and 
Rovetta and Praga to Pirandello. 

Under the auspices of the Modern Language Association of Great Britain a 
course of lectures was given at the Institute of Education in London from January 
2 to January 9. The lecturers were Miss C. M. Ady, Miss K. T. Butler, Miss 
K. M. Lea, Miss Frances Yates, W. L. Bullock, C. Foligno, V. M. Jeffery and 
John Purves. 
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REVIEWS 


BENEDETTO Croce: La poesia. Introduzione alla critica e storia della 

poesia e della letteratura, Bari, Laterza, 1936. 

The present volume is in subject a complete contrast to that which 
immediately preceded it—Vite di avventure di fede e di passione. The 
Vite are biographical studies, already published in periodicals, pre- 
sented in revised form. They deal with Philip of Flanders, the Count 
of Campobasso, the Marquis of Vico, Isabella di Morra, Diego the 
Duke of Estrada, and Carlo Lauberg. Though detailed and documented, 
they reveal also the general ideas of their author, who attempts to 
criticize preceding writers and reinterpret the characters he considers. 
For example, in dealing with the Count of Campobasso he objects to 
the interpretation given by Commynes and shows why that stateman 
was hostile to the Italian soldier. Moreover, in the preface he charac- 
terizes his work as a reaction against the romantic biographers who 
represent decadence in the good taste of our time; they maltreat docu- 
ments, and regard their heroes as blind complexes of nerves unconnected 
with the problems of their age; Croce himself hopes to satisfy the 
imagination by the better devices of detailed presentation of fact and 
liveliness of narration. 

In La poesia Croce’s interest is primarily theoretical, though 
as his conception of poetry demands, he by no means forgets the 
individual poet; the index gives thirty-four references to Dante and 
twenty-six to Shakespeare—a wholesome example of definiteness for 
some recent American critics. His purpose is to apply to the art with 
which the author is most familiar the principles enunciated in his gen- 
eral work on aesthetics, for he believes that the same aesthetic theories 
apply to all the arts, in spite of diversity in terminology, mental habits, 
importance and immediate demand on the critic, and material to be used 
in illustration. The work is divided into two main portions, about half 
devoted to the continuous treatment, and about half to notes on it; of 
these some are illustrative quotations and some further remarks by 
the author. 

As we may infer from the purpose just stated, a reader acquainted 
with Croce will find much that is familiar to him. The opposite ques- 
tion: Does the book show advance in the thought of the author? is less 
easy to answer. Adequate reply can be given only after restudy of at 
least the more pertinent works, the Estetica, the Teoria e storia della 
storiografia, and the studies on Goethe, on Ariosto, Shakespeare, and 
Corneille, and on Dante; with these should be associated a number of 
others from the forty-five volumes published at Bari and from his 
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other writings. The reviewer’s impression is that the earlier studies 
have made preparation for the greater part of the present one but that 
there has been sharpening of definition and clarification and much 
positive advance. The section on the duty of the critic entitled La 
caratterizzazione della poesia e la chiusura del processo ermeneutico- 
critico is suggested in The Poetry of Dante in the chapter entitled “The 
Character and Unity of Dante’s Poetry,” but the ideas are so developed 
and widened in their application that they are to be called new. When 
Professor Spingarn set forth the chief points of Croce’s doctrine in 
1910, in his lecture entitled The New Criticism, he said nothing of 
characterization as such, nor does he speak of his master in the part of 
the lecture that most nearly suggests that topic. It may be objected 
that the section specifically on Croce is concerned chiefly with clearing 
out lumber and weeds, yet there is some constructive suggestion at the 
end, and one may suspect there would have been more if material for 
it had been furnished by the Italian philosopher. 

Croce’s latest presentation may be summarized as follows: Charac- 
terization is concerned with what is contained in the poetry, with the 
feeling that the poet has expressed. Its object is human reality in all 
its fullness. The true inwardness or fundamental motive of a poem must 
be determined and the work then referred to the most appropriate class 
or psychological type. In this effort the critic employs all his acumen 
and shows ai) his power for delicacy of thought and feeling; he is 
satisfied when, after long reading, he succeeds in getting what is funda- 
mental and defining it in a formula that announces the inclusion of 
the poem in the most suitable class that he knows or has thought out 
for himself. The critic can thus save labor and error to those who 
would appreciate poetry, but he cannot make men apprehend and enjoy 
the poem itself; that is the individual’s own task. Such characteriza- 
tion can go beyond the single poem to characterization of the poet, as 
he appears in all his genuinely poetical writing. 

In this matter there would seem to be a clear advance in Croce’s 
conception of the critic, in the presentation of an idea not adumbrated 
in his work of forty-two years ago entitled La critica letteraria, and 
apparently not clearly developed before the present volume. The 
reviewer realizes the danger of such a statement, in view of Croce’s 
manifold production; he has not found characterization clearly set 
forth in the obvious places. 

Perhaps other passages in which the thought is made clearer are in 
tacit answer to critics, of which there have been no small number. 
Certainly anyone interested in either Croce or Dante would do well to 
read On Dante Criticism, by G. A. Borgese, in the Annual Report of 
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the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.) for 1936, as a typical and 
admirable piece of anti-Croceanism by an author who, in the reviewer's 
opinion, agrees with Croce in many respects. For example, Professor 
Borgese’s remarks on the geographical riddle of Marseilles in Paradiso 
IX might have come from Croce himself. Like many who demand 
various types of unity in the Comedy, he objects to the Crocean view 
of the structural parts of the poem as not poetical. The present volume 
explains the “giusta accettazione” (p. 95) of such structural parts: not 
only are they executed by good poets with taste and grace, but they are 
indispensable links between the more truly poetical portions; anthol- 
ogies of beauties cannot be satisfactory to lovers of poetry just because 
they present isolated pieces not in agreement with one another, since 
they lack the structural parts that maintain the proper relations be- 
tween them. Croce even says of Dante and Goethe that for those 
energetic spirits, not poetically alone but morally and intellectually as 
well, structure was a vital part of their minds, both distinct from and 
joined to the poetry, which draws nutriment from it, in a unity not 
static but dialectic. It is not indifferent to us if we are to understand 
their spirits and even if we are to understand the physiognomy of their 
poetry, but it should be indifferent to us, like all the other structures, 
in so far as their poetry does not sing in the structure itself (p. 99). 
This is not wholly different, to my eye, from Professor Borgese’s 
words: “The blank walls belong to the architecture too, especially to 
this style of architecture; the pauses and supposed emptinesses inte- 
grate themselves in the flux of the music” (p. 63). The difficulty seems 
not to concern the fact of difference between blank walls and beautiful 
statues, but the limits of the word poetry. Croce’s underlying idea in 
this instance is, it appears, already at least implicit in La poesia di 
Dante. 

It is, I think, evident that the book will appear valuable not merely 
to convinced Croceans, that to many who read Croce it will seem more 
fully worked out than its predecessors, and that even adversaries will 
find it less brutally iconoclastic than they anticipate. 


Duke University ALLAN H. GILBERT 


FREDERICK ROBERTSON BRYSON: The Point of Honor in Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Italy. An Aspect of the Life of the Gentleman. Publications 
of the Institute of French Studies, Inc., Columbia University, New 
York, 1935. 

The author states in his preface that this discussion of the point of 
honor serves as an introduction to his investigations of the institution 
of the duel which he expects soon to publish. He affirms, also, that 
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never has this general theme of gentility, or, if you will, the requisites 
for the distinction of gentleman, been so freely discussed as by Italian 
writers of the sixteenth century, although the roots of the subject have 
been discovered in the writings of Aristotle. 

Mr. Bryson has divided the present treatise into five chapters with 
the following captions: ‘I. The Meaning of Honor; II. The Possessors 
of Honor; III. The Insult; IV. The Mentita; V. The Restoration 
of Honor. 

There follow two appendices: one concerned with the meaning of 
vertu, and the other with the origin of knighthood. Then there appears 
a list of page references to authors, and finally a substantial bibliog- 
raphy of authorities consulted, mainly Italian. 

It has been the practice of Mr. Bryson to cite methodically under 
each chapter heading the various aspects of the subject as reported by 
the commentators, showing delicate shadings and numerous ramifica- 
tions. Due recognition is given, furthermore, to the very important 
treatises of Castiglione and Della Casa: // Cortegiano and // Galateo. 

This portion of Mr. Bryson’s greater contribution on the various 
manifestations of Renaissance Chivalry is impressive in its evidence of 
careful investigation and organization of material, and promises well 
for the results obtained from his complete treatment of the subject. 


The University of Rochester CLARENCE KING Moore 


AWARDS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF ITALIAN 


The Italian Government again offers, through an American Com- 
mittee on Awards, prizes for excellence in the study of the Italian 
language. The prizes will consist of books, to be awarded at Com- 
mencement time at colleges and universities. The Italian Government 
further offers, through the same Committee, free trips to Italy to 
teachers of Italian, as well as to college students for excellence in the 
study of the Italian language and for high general scholastic standing. 
The students to be selected for the Summer of 1937 will be men stu- 
dents. A booklet containing the rules and regulations governing these 
two classes of awards of free educational trips may be obtained from 
the chairman of the Committee, Dean Mario E. Cosenza, the Casa 
Italiana, Columbia University, New York City. 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages, new revised 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292...... $1.50 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by 
B. Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages.................... $3.50 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. II—Cloth, 1,000 pages, 

ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary 

Pocket size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray. .$1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college and public 


libraries subscribe for , 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


George W. H. Shield, Business Manager 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 


The Modern Language Journal 


“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’ by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the 
question, ‘‘What is the practica! value of modern foreign language study?’’ Obtain- 
able from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


«VISIT ITALY” 


Middlebury College 


Scuola Italiana 


July 2 — August 19, 1937 


Seven weeks in the heart of the recreational center 
of the Green Mountains 


Director: 
DR. GABRIELLA BOSANO, Wellesley College 


The Italian School aims to train teachers of Italian 
in a mastery of the spoken and written language and in 
an intimate knowledge of the civilization and literature 
of Italy. Italian, the sole medium of communication, is 
strictly adhered to in classroom and social activities. 
Additional features of the school this year will include 
courses in History of Italian Music and Italian Folk- 
songs, conducted by Maestro Sandro Benelli, as a con- 
tribution to the history of Italian Civilization and to the 
phonetic training of the teacher. 


For individual school bulletins of 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN — ITALIAN — SPANISH 
address 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Summer Session Office Middlebury, Vermont 


For Spring Publication ~~ 


| FIRST YEAR ITALIAN | 
A complete high school course for first year classes 
By J. L. RUSSO 
University of Wisconsin . 


ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 
By VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
New Rochelle Senior High School _ om 
; me D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancieco Dallas London 


Summer School of Italian |’ 
Western Reserve University 


| Graduate and undergraduate courses in Italian language and in teaching 
t methods for teachers of Italian, prospective teachers, and intermediate 
1 and advanced students. Offered by a staff of four. All courses conducted 
in Italian. A number of scholarships are available. Opportunity, if de- 
daily observation in the “Demcnstration School of Italian.” 
Advantages that are available only in a large city. Over two hun- 
} .dred courses in other fields of study, graduate and undergraduate, includ- 
| jing French and German, are offered on the same campus in the Univer- 
sity Summer Session. The School of Italian is in the heart of Cleveland’s 
cultural center, surrounded by parks, with numerous churches, galleries, 
layhouses, concert halls, and libraries, including one of the largest 
f ian libraries in the United States and two Italian churches, Catholic 
} and Protestant. Nearby are the numerous educational exhibits of the 
second year of the Great Lakes Exposition. * oe 
Details ‘of courses and scholarships may be obtained by writing: to 


~ FREDERIKA BLANKNER,.- | 
Western Reserve University = Cleveland, Ohio | 
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